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POPULAR MOVIE FEATURES 


The mother- longue af America’s millions 


— the modern motion picture. 
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:ABEL crumbles before the motion picture screen. “A 
universal language,” said President Wilson. The lan- 
guage of the eye and the soul. 
Players-Lasky Corporation has taken this universal lan- 


And the Famous 


guage and placed it on a plane where it enriches the life of the 
whole nation with a perpetual new joy. 


This season, for example, the Fa- 
ous Players-Lasky Corporation is 
giving to America even finer pictures 
—pictures attuned to the spirit of the 
time—208 Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures generously laden with the 
joy of living, with romance and ad- 
venture, with song and laughter, fun 
and frolic, rare entertainment for 


high hearts. 


It is the emotions that are the uni- 
versal language, and it is the emotions 
that the motion picture speaks and 
sings to, whether it be the emotional 
deeps of patriotism or the dancing 
shallows of merriment. 

Paramount and Artcraft touch the 
deepest chords in you! Such is the 
power of “Foremost stars, superbly 
directed in clean pictures.” 


Verify for yourself wherever you see these trade-marks, 
the trade-marks of “*the universal language. 
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HEZ= are the latest produc- 
tions of Paramount and Art- 
craft Stars, listed alphabetic- 
ally, released up to January 1, 

Save this list. Check the ones 
you have seen and ask your 
theatre manager when the 
others are coming. 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
* THE SQUAW MAN’’ 
Douglas Fairbanks in 
‘ARIZONA’? 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE” 
D. W. Griffith's 
“THE GREATEST THING IN LIFE’’ 
William S. Hart in 
“BRANDING BROADWAY”’ 


Paramount 


Enid Bennett in 
“FUSS AND FEATHERS’’ 
Marguerite Clark in 
“THREE MEN AND A GIRL?’ 
Ethel Clayton in 
“THE MYSTERY GIRL"’ 


Dorothy Dalton 7m ; 


““QUICKSAND”’ 
Dorothy Gish 77 5 
“THE HOPE CHEST” 
Shirley Mason and Ernest 
Truex ina John Emerson- 
Anita Loos Production 
“Goop BYE Bit !"’ 
Charles Ray in 
“STRING BEANS’’ 
Wallace Reid in 
“Too MANY MILLIons” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“THE WAY OF A MAN 
WiTH A Mar” 


Paramount-Artcraft 
Special 


Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“SPORTING LIFE’’ 
Supervised by Thos. H. Ince 


JAN 10 1919 / 


When dynamite sticks are the weapons in a duel, there is something novel in slapstick humor, Toto, 
Hippodrome clown (on the left), in ““Check Your Baggage.”’ 
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We put this perfect pea 
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th we’re not forgetting, 
dainty heart-shaped setting. 
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‘““THE GOBLINS ’LL GIT YER IF YER DON’T WATCH OUT ’”’ 


Coleen Moore, as “Little Orphant Annie,’’ in the screen version of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem. 


No Room for Her 


F there be a place where ‘‘mother’’ is a nuisance, it is 

in the feature film. She is usually a mere incumbrance. 

Screen editors cry aloud for “‘action—life—incident— 
adventure’’ or some form of ‘‘punch’’; or they coo wooingly 
for a love story, something with passion, fervor, romance. 

So where does mother come in? 

You cannot lug mother around fastened to the back of 
a burro by means of a diamond hitch, stow her conveniently 
with the dunnage in a canoe, hike 
her on snowshoes over Alaskan 
trails, nor set her adrift in an 
open boat in a measureless sea. 

Think it over, and you will 
begin to understand why the hero- 
ines of feature films are so often 
the daughters of mothers who 
“‘died when Myrtle was born.’’ 
This disposes of mama and has a 
touch of pathos—especially when 
the gray-haired father is made to 
“see her mother’s face in hers,”’ 
or to “‘gaze into eyes so like her 
long-dead mother’s.”’ 

If the heroine finds herself in 


SENNETT 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


The cat is the one domestic quadruped that declines to 
pose willingly for the screen. 


a sob-situation, she can cling to a mother and exclaim, 
“Oh, mother, mother!’’ but is it worth while to packa 
mother into a lightly ballasted tale for this purpose only? 
As a substitute, the father can hold her firmly while she 
indulges in a few convulsive sobs, and emit a guttural 
“There, there, my daughter! I wish your mother were 
living!’ This is not a bad way of filling the mother 
hiatus. Of course there are classes of picture plays be- 
sides the active andtheromantic. The invalid mother in 
bed or in a rolling chair, the white-haired Virginian 
mother in the homestead, or the 
mother who—well, who you think 
shouldn’t be till the mystery is 
made clear—all thesehave a pos- 
sible use at odd times. But wise 
writers of popular films do not 
really run toward mothers. 

They hand mother over to the 
song writers, saying: ‘‘She’s no 
use tous. You take her. Puther 
in the rocking chair by the hearth; 
let her boss the cradle; bury her 
in the village churchyard — or 
what you will. We will make 
father a widower and do our best 
with him.’’ 
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| Taking Movies to Men Who Can't Go to Them 


By Homer Croy, Editor “Overseas Weekly” 


=} 


The author of this article, Homer Croy, writes out of 
the fullness of his own experience in France. He does 
not describe someone else’s work for the American 
troops ; he spins a first-hand yarn. Mr. Croy was 
formerly a member of the Leshe-Judge staff. 
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WO classes of men, we found, were most in need 
of motion pictures. They were not the men in 
the training camps, the ones in the barracks, 
those in the hospitals, nor those in Paris on 

leave. The ones who needed them most badly of all were 
the men fresh from the trenches and the thousands in the 
S. O. S. regions. 

There were a million men who came to France to see 
the war and who never heard a gun fired. They were the 
men in the refrigeration plants, in the forestry divisions 
and in the great railroad shops. They were farther from 
the war than the people of Spokane. They were in a for- 
eign country with no newspaper of their own, their hunger 
for war news appeased only when some excited Portuguese 
or Frenchman struggling with the language came through 
and lifted the veil for a brief moment. Then it was back 
to work—work of the most dull and monotonous kind. It 
was for these men that we were most concerned. They 
were the ones who needed motion pictures. 

Ice cream and the movies—that was what the men 
missed more than anything else. With these two in some- 
thing like satisfactory quantities, our men would have had 
little or no worry as to when hostilities would be over. Ice 
cream is an unknown product in France. Sometimes a 
place puts up an ice cream sign and the boys rush in, to 
come out a few moments later with a look on their faces 
that causes the military police to loosen his holster. The 
advertised product consists only of finely chopped ice with 


It would serve 


some kind of seasoning matter to set it off. 
as an appropriate article to give men starting into battle, 
but when taken by boys returning from the front, it was 
apt to cause a sudden and unexpected continuation of hos- 
tilities. So there were only the movies left. They filled 
in the waits. 2 


“‘T don’t mind going out and doing my turn,’’ said one 
of the enlisted men just back from a forward position, ““but 
there ain’t anywhere to go afterward. That’s what gets 
me—just sitting around and waiting for something to 
happen.’’ 

To the lot of my particular department fell the filling 
in of these waits. Our duty was to supply the men with 
motion pictures. 

The filming of the war was given over to the Signal 
Corps; the showing of films was in the hands of the 
Y. M. C. A. Their showing was effected through the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau, which is the film dis- 
tributing arm of the Y. M. C. A. All film for our boys in 
France was and is distributed through the Community Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, which is the largest consumer of film 
in the world. 

How to get the film to the men: that was the problem. 
The big, heavy machines of Broadway were out of the 
question. Where there were huts it was an easy matter, 
but when the troops were advancing there was no time to 
build huts and install equipment. We had to show the 
pictures to the men on the run, and it had to be done 


quietly, for the Huns had a thousand eyes. A flash of light 
shows behind the lines, and a few moments later a bomb 
drops out of the sky. Tired, bedraggled and weary, the 
men came out of the line. A sleep, and then they wanted 
a movie show. 

This we accomplished by mounting our entire equip- 
ment on a “‘trailer’’ and speeding away with it to a spot 
which was technically called “‘quiet,’’ but which in reality 
would make Broadway and Forty-second Street look like 
a description from Washington Irving. About the only 
difference between a quiet spot and an active one was that 
in a quiet spot the gas protector did not have to be worn 
as high. 

With our two-wheeled ‘‘trailer’’ hooked on behind a 
Ford, we went speeding away to some more or less secluded 
nook, stretched a curtain between two trees or mounted it 
between two poles, opened up our storage battery, and in 
a few minutes the boys were in Hollywood. On ammuni- 
tion heaps, Standard Oil tins or tree stumps they sat— 
anywhere to keep the enthusiasts from stepping on their 
faces—and when Douglas Fairbanks mounted a wall, they 
rattled their helmets and called ‘‘Encore! encore!’’ which 
is the French equivalent of More! more! 

Another reel goes on and silently they sit, their eyes 
on the screen, until another scene sends home its appeal, 
when a hubbub of voices arises with callings back and 
forth in jests and contumely known and understood only 
in the company, and then as the machine clicks on, with 
the operator’s hand making its steady, monotonous revolu- 
tions, a warning sounds. The screen goes dark, the lights 
go out, cigarettes are rubbed into the ground, and in a few 
moments the space 
is empty. The car 
rumbles off, and the 
observing airplane 
sees only a dash, 
untenanted spot.- 
The performance is 
over, but the men 
have lived. The 
show has been in- 
terrupted, but that 
is war. There will 
be another one to- 
morrow evening— 
unless the men are 
called back to the 
trenches. If so, then 
there will be one 
when they come out; 
and if they don’t 


Speed away to a spot which was technically called ‘‘ quiet,’’ but which in 
reality would make Broadway and Forty-Second Street look like 
a description from Washington Irving. 
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come out, then there will be one in the hospital. If they 
can’t sit up in bed, why, then the picture will be on the 
ceiling! . 

Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and William S. Hart 
are all right, but that isnot home. Ottumwa, Iowa, isn’t 
in them. Most of all the men want familiar scenes and 
home faces. To satisfy this yearning for something from 
home, General Pershing made a request for a news weekly 
for our boys on this side of the sea. My particular privi- 
lege was the issuing of this, the ““OVERSEAS WEEKLY,’’ 
in film form, something of what ‘‘THE STARS AND 
STRIPES’’ is in newspaper dress. 

It was made up with some care of the pick of the actu- 
alities that happen in America, with the best taken at the 
front by our Signal Corps. The whole of the United States 
was represented. Ottumwa was on the firing line. It is 
an ever joy to those of us interested in it to hear the en- 
thusiasm that greets a-simple scene from Bayonne or the 
applause a kerosene tractor demonstration at Peoria gets 
when the boys recognize their home town. A tractor plow- 
ing up a field might not get much of a hand on Broadway, 
but in Saint Mihiel it brought down the house. Half a 
dozen men will come to their feet; clanking their helmets 
together, and one of them is sure to call out with the en- 
thusiasm of a new-found friend: ‘‘Looky there, sitting on 
that seat—that’s old Milt Brown!’’ 

One of the first scenes that we were able to show was 
the funeral procession up Fifth Avenue of Mayor Mitchell. 
Coming suddenly before them, the men were not quite able 
to grasp at first the meaning of the procession, but before 
the boys were the familiar scenes of Fifth Avenue and 
Madison Square. 
To their feet the 
men came, venting 
their enthusiasm at 
this touch of home, 
to quiet down a 
moment later in re- 
spectful silence as 
the significance of 
the procession came 
to them; and as the 
body was borne away 
from St. Patrick’s 
on its steel carriage, 
the clearing of 
throats betoking the 
tears that could not 
be seen could be 
heard over the dark, 
shadowy audience. 


The Elusive Affinity 


She saw him on the stage; 
In love she promptly fell— 
This maid of tender age, " 
In Orchestra 4-L. 


She loved his manly stride— 
He played the leading role— 

His clothes, his shoulders wide, 
His eye replete with ‘‘soul.”’ 


Oh, rapture! 


She watched, a worshiper, 
His every move and look. 


Her heart had got the hook. 


And when he kissed, reel three, 
The leading lady’s face, 

Ah, how she longed to be 
In that young lady’s place! 


Alas! the fates said nay. 
No solace e’en to go 

And wait, the stage-door way, 
To see him after show. 


As it were, 


The door, you understand, 

Is there, but—dismal fact !— 
He’s but the hero grand 

Of a motion picture act. 
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The Funniest Man In the Movies 


An Interview Granted to A. H. F. 


66 ’VE got more laughs than anybody in the business,’’ 
he said, ‘‘yet nobody knows my name.”’ 
The ‘‘business’’ was the motion picture indus- 
try; ‘‘he’’ was Plummer Appleton, the veteran 
property man of the Perfection Film Co. 

“I’m no sorehead,’’ he continued. ‘‘I recognize that 
certain things are so because they ave so, and you can’t 
change them. But sometimes when I get to thinking what 
I’ve contributed to the gayety of this world, I ask myself 
if it’s quite fair that I should remain forever unknown, 
with not even so much as a line in small type on the pro- 
gram.”’ 

There is a lot of justice in the old man’s claim—old 
man because Plummer Appleton dates back to the pioneer 
days of the movies and remembers when cineomatograph 
was the mouthful they went by. He might have retired 
long ago, but the fascination of the film is all-powerful, 
and he is still in the game. 

““Yes, sir, pie,’’ said he; ‘‘not eating-pie, but throwing- 
pie. Heaven knows how many I’ve made. My first, I 
guess, were pretty crude; but I improved the process, and 
of late years hardly a pie has been thrown in comedy that 
didn’t come from my laboratories.”’ 

“‘But,’’ we interrupted, a trifle maliciously, ‘‘don’t you 
think you place too much stress upon the personality of 
your pie? Wouldn’t amy pies have done as well, so long 
as they were soft?”’ 

For an instant we regretted having said it—Mr. Apple- 
ton regarded us with such a look of shocked amazement. 
Then—and with some effort—he smiled. 

“IT might have expected the question,’’ he sighed. 
“‘You’re like all the rest. The highest art is that in which 
the presence of art is concealed; that is true of acting, and 
it is true of pie. Pies are going out of fashion in the 
movies; where one is thrown now, fifty used to be, so it is 
not as easy as it once was to show you what I mean. You 
might go to the movies all day, visiting in that timea 
score of places, and see nary a pie. Bags of flour are tak- 
ing their place in the comedy films.. Flour spreads well on 

the face when it hits, and anybody can 

put it in a paper bag; but it’s 
cheap stuff, common and without 
individuality. 
a moment. : 
Leading the way into 
a tiny projecting room, 
the veteran expert 
threw on a lighted 
screen a few feet 

of film of a 

favorite come- 

dian — it 
would be un- 
wise to men- 
tionnames. It 
was not a re- 


“* T spent three weeks on that type of pie. 
You can find it in my index as 
No, 7 custard,” 


to the deep-dish ~blackberry pie of broad farce. 


Step in herefor . 


cent film, but it readily stirred the memory to action- 

“Observe, if you please,’’ said Mr. Appleton, as a ro- 
bust piece of frothy pastry struck a face and burst. ‘‘That 
scene practically MADE that comedian; and my pie made 
that scene. _It looks to the man out in front as if the pie 
were actually thrown across the restaurant, but anybody in 
the business knows that that wasn’t the way it happened. 
A pie was thrown—not this pie—and then the cranking 
stopped. It was resumed when a second pie—my pie— 
was gently tossed in the comedian’s face, and the two ac- 
tions were joined in one. 

“T spent three weeks on that type of pie. You can find 
it in my index as the No. 7 Custard. You see, an actor 
cannot always be sure of his aim when he throws a pie, so 
he merely throws it. The hitting is done in another pic- 
ture, at short range, which can’t miss. It looks to the 
audience like one long throw, but it isn’t. I had to devise 
a pie that would give all the effect of bursting with fright- 
ful force, when in truth it had been chucked but two or 
three feet.”’ 

“‘T had no idea’’—we began. 

“Nobody has,’’ was the prompt response. ‘““They just 
see the result, and laugh. Why, you know, you must 
know, if you stop to think, that no ordinary pie will ex- 
plode like a shrapnel shell and scatter itself properly when 
it is simply eased into a man’s face. It won’t burst at all; 
it will merely drip. I saw this at once, and perfected a 
custard pie that was fitted with a concealed but powerful 
spring which the gentlest direct contact would release, 
much to the pie’s disintegration. Topped with a coating 
of whipped cream or white of egg, my No. 7 Custard was 
an instant success. The comedian had to swim out of it, 
when it hit him, and such a laugh as he—he—got! AndI 
—I—well, J was merely Appleton, the property man.”’ 

We came out of the little projecting room, out into the 
light of day. Appleton was in reminiscent mood. 

‘‘Pies, pies—I’ve made them all,’’ he said, ‘‘from the 
custard and lemon meringue of light comedy down the line 
And now 
the movie pie is going out, if it hasn’t already gone, and 
I, who have put a score of comedians on the route to fame, 
am old and unknown. And nobody cares.’’ 

“‘It is hard,’’ we ventured, rather weakly. 

“It is hard,’’ he agreed. ‘‘Mighty hard. And doubly 
so because it is unfair. Pick up almost any theater pro- 
gram and what do you read? ‘Furniture by Jones. Car- 
pets by Brown. Tapestries by Smith. Piano by Green. 
Electrical effects by. Robinson.’ They all, every one of 
them, get their bit of publicity. And yet, what is a line 
on a theater program compared with a notice on the 
screen? - How easy it would have been, if I had only in- 
sisted upon it, for the producers to run a slide, ‘Throwing 
Pies by Plummer Appleton.’ 

“‘Well, it’s all off now. And I’m going to retire soon, 
anyway. My art will die with me.” 


(Continued on page 8?) 
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THE MOVIE COMEDIAN’S IDEA OF PARADISE 


Woman-like Lured 
““Why wouldn’t your wife let the movie people use your “IT saw you coming out of a church the other day. I 
house for a location?’’ didn’t know you attended it.’’ 
““Because the windows were dirty, and she didn’t want “I heard the pipe organ and thought it was a movie 
her friends to see them in the picture.’’ theater,”’ . 
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“All of a Sudden Norma,” Adventuress-In-Chiet 


1. The house party. Norma meets 2. The test. Norma and her obedient 


the man whom she decides to Way of Synopsis spouse discover that the pil- 
‘adopt’ as a husband. By y yRoP Sered jewels are paste. 
** All of a Sudden Norma’’ (Bessie 


Barriscale) becomes an adventuress 
after the sudden death of her father, 
who has been ruined by Emerson 
Trent. To further her plans, she 
adopts a necessary husband, Cuthbert 
Van Zelt, slow-witted, but adoring. 
Guests at a ducal house party, Norma 
steals ancestral jewels, but finds them 
paste and returns them to the Duke’s 
f room. The latter waking, Norma 
saves herself by assumed sleep walk- 
ing. The Duke partially suspects her, 
| but finally confides to her that he is 
being blackmailed for a pack of let- 
| ters and will pay her $20,000 if she 
can recover them for him. On learn- 
ing that Tvent, who ruined her father, 


3 is in the plot, Norma tackles the job i 
3. As a sleep-walker, the impromptu with spirit and concludes it success- 4. Norma’s exits and entrances are 
adventuress succeeds—almost— fully for all hands through windows, reached by 
wm decewing the Duke. ; y i rope, at night. 


KOBERTSON-COLE 


§ The correct expression for an adwenturess when promised 6. Adorable sleight of hand. Norma in the act of passing 
$20,000 for the recovery of blackmailing letters. the $20,000 to faithful friend husband. 


Movie Comparisons 


H, Stella’s face and form were fair, 
But Stella was a movie fan; 

It was her custom to compare 

Her fellows with some leading man! 
When I proposed, to my surprise, 

She would not give the slightest heed, 
But simply stated that my eyes 

Were not like those of Wallace Reid! 


And so she lost Beau Number One; 

But then appeared Beau Number Two. 
His little scene was quickly done; : 

Another episode was through! 
Although he was no millionaire, 

He still was anything but poor; 
But she said ‘‘no,’’ because his hair 

-Was not like that of Owen Moore! 


Another and another came; 
Another and another went. 
With each one it was just the same; 
Somehow she could not be content! 
And, after many years had fled, 
Her disappointment was complete, 
For in the end she went and wed 
A man with Charlie Chaplin feet! 
—Harold Seton. 


A Lost Opportunity 


Mrs. O’gar (a typical product of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains) came to a small Missouri town to live. One of the 
many new diversions she found was the picture show. Re- 
cently she attended a ‘‘movie,’’ and during the interval 
between parts, a picture for the Fourth Liberty Loan was 
thrown on the screen. It portrayed the Kaiser in dire dis- 
tress on his knees to Uncle Sam, while Our Uncle wrath- 
fully shook his fist at the despised creature. After the 
show Mrs. O’gar was heard to say disgustedly to her ‘‘bet- 
ter half’’: ‘‘Mike, I can’t see why in the world if Uncle 
Sam got that close to the Kaiser, he didn’t kill him.’’ 


Realism 
“Register grief !’’ shrieked the director. 
But the actor failed lamentably. 
“You’re fired!’’ cried the exasperated director. 
And the actor registered some grief. 
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FOX 


EDUCATIONAL MOVIE 
This is not a magic crystal, as you might suppose ; it is the 
star twirler of the Calcutta team, showing how he 
holds the ball for an in-shoot. 


At the Movies, 


‘““What were you doing up in the operator’s cage?’’ 
“‘Bribing him to run the film slowly when it reaches 


the bathing beach scene.”’ 


Clips From “News Weeklies” Filmed for Our Forefathers 
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“ Pathe News’ view of the destruction of George LIT. 
by the citizens of New York, 1776. 


** Universal’ close-wp of General Putnam’s escape from 
the British at Greenwich, Conn., same year. 


**What’s on your mind, old man ?”” 
*‘After six months out of work, here I get an offer of a movie engagement for my performing geese.” 


““W hat’s the grouch then?” 
““Pve—I ve eaten em.” 


The Boob and the Booby 


HEY had been married but a short while and were 
discovering painful truisms in each other, as 


couples will after being married 
a short while. 

To his mind and dismay her deprecia- 
tion lay in the plain and appalling fact 
that she was of the bourgeoisie; she liked, 
undisguisedly, movies, player-pianos and 
fried onions. 

Her slightly contemptuous appraisal of 
him was disclosed in the rather disturbing 
invective that he was nothing more than a 
dried-up old book shark. He inclined to 
Siegfried, Maeterlinck and Bohemianism, 
and joyed in discussing Bernard Shaw by 
the hour. 

The first time they ‘‘had words’’ was 
following what subsequently proved to be 
an unfortunate question on his part. In 
undeniable innocence he asked her, just to 
make conversation, what she thought of 
Moliere’s comedies. She responded quick- 
ly that she had never heard of that com- 
pany; that she was well up on Keystone 


By Arthur C. Brooks 


A Lnttle Game of Bridge 
im Arizona. 


and Triangle stuff, but not on theirs. What was it, she 
wanted to know—something Ince was controlling, or one 


of those new, fly-by-night corporations? 

When the first dank mists of awakened 
doubt had lifted from his shocked senses, 
he stared at her with something akin to 
animosity in his eyes. Then hurriedly, as 
a further test, he asked her if she knew 
who Belshazzar was. 

She looked at him severely for some 
moments before she answered and said if 
he was trying to pull any of his high-brow 
comedy on her, he’d better quit and give 
it the air. There was no such foreign 
actor in pictures. There was that Ha- 
waiian, Sessue Hayakawa—or was hea Hin- 
doo?—but no Bill Shazzer. 

This should have been conclusive, but 
he decided on a third test. As by the 
three caskets, in Shakspeare, the suitors 
were tried, so, he determined, she should 
rise or fall on her cognition of the third 


question. 
He fixed her with a gleam in his eyes 


which was evenly the result of fear and hope. 
The fear was an honest fear, the kind any 
loyal hubby should entertain for his loyal 
spouse under like trying circumstances; he 
really desired her to redeem her evi- 
dent abysmal ignorance of things classi- 4 
cal. 

But the hope percentage was baldly, 
brazenly, shamefully unfaithful. Secretly 
he longed for another faux pas, so that he 
would have fair cause to launch a learned, 
sarcastic obloquy. 

““Eve,’’ he commenced, ‘‘be serious. 
me, what is sabotage?’’ 

She was offensively prompt with her an- 
swer. 

“You mean footage, don’t you?’’ she asked. 
it’s the length of film feet’’—— 

He almost staggered in his retreat from her, his eyes 
wide with chagrined amazement. 

““Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin!’’ he quoted, and then 
she knew he was crazy. ‘‘Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting!’’ He went on for five minutes, talk- 
ing like the text of an armistice. He started from her 
early educational deprivations and finished witha scathing 
inference to her present status of what approached apa- 
thetic illiteracy. When he finished, it was for want of 


Tell 


6é Why, 
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‘“Boob?’”’ she volleyed. ‘‘Then I suppose 
you’re as wise as they make ’em. Well, so 
you are, only yours is the wrong kind of wis- 
dom in this part of the country. But what 
~good is it? Nobody here appreciates it 

but yourself. And why? Because it’s 
the wrong dope. Itmight get by in Rome 
or Greenwich Village, but not in this 
little old town. 

“T’ll admit I don’t know much—any- 
thing—about books and art and physics 
and all that junk. I don’t know a peri- 

~)\ style from a pomegranate—but I do know the 
kind of world J’m living in. For one thing, 
I know the movies like Jack knew beans. I 
can name every star in the movie constellation 
—and that’s more than you can do if 

“Can you tell me what company Bill Hart is with?’’ 
she demanded. 

““Can you say what shade Marguerite Clark’sis? I can. 

“*Can you tell when is Mary Pickford’s birthday’’—— 

He waved a debilitated hand from the depths of the up- 
holstered chair into which he had stumbled. ‘‘Stop— 
please stop!’’ he begged. ‘‘I—I perceive your point.’’ 

“Then take it all back!’’ she insisted combatively. 

“*T.do-take-it-all-back, unreservedly,’’ he capitulated. 

““Well, then,’’ she relented, ‘‘get on your hat and coat 


ul 


adequate nouns and adjectives. ‘‘Why,’’ he sputtered, and struggle into your cane—you educated boob! We’re 
**you little—little booby !’’ going to a movie.”’ 
Then she answered. And what did they do but just that. a 
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To prevent bungling and to get the desired effect with the maximum of publicity, why not let the 
movie men manage your elopement ? 
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“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” Not Forgetti 


in 


} 


1. Alki Baba, a poor wood- 
chopper (Georgie Stone) by 
chance discovers the treasure 
cave of a band of bandits, and 
the fact that it yields to the 
mystic phrase *‘ Open sea- 


same.’ Ali Baba helps him- 
self and hastens home. 


MMM 


7. Morgianna 
puts on the 
kitchen fire 
a large pot 
of oil. Once 
it comes to a 
boil, she plans 
stealthily to 
pour it on the 
waiting robbers 
im the jars. 


8 And here is the robber 
chief in Ali Baba’s house, 
listening. 


2. Here we see Ali Baba’s rich and haughty brother forcing from Ali Baba the 
secret of the robbers’ cave. Ali Baba rashly borrowed from brother a pot in 
which to measure lis new-found wealth, and a gold piece stuck to the bottom of tt. 


9. And, on the other side of the 
door, Ali Baba and Morgianna, 
likewise listening. 


3. Nothing 
would do but 
the rich broth- 
er must try : 
the cave for himself. He gets in, but 
cannot remember the pass-word to get out; 
the robbers return, and something ox- 
cessively unpleasant and final happens. 


i 


10. The stable court ad- 
joining the house of Ali 
Baba. Morgianna, seem- 
ing guileless and innocent 
of suspicion, awaits the 
moment to give the con- 
cealed robbers in the back- 
ground jars the surprise 
she has in store for them. 
Morgianna doesn’t look old enough to stage a boil- 
ing-oil plot, but women mature early in 
those Oriental countries. 
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Morgianna; The Arabian Nights in Infant Sizes 


ian Core 


i 


"a 


AMM 


5. By rescuing her from the cruel innkeeper, Ali Baba, 
now rich, and with a cave full of money to fall back on, 
has won the love a 
Jhorgianna, whose 
sole idea is to serve 
him. Ali Baba has 
caught the correct 
Oriental expression 
for one about to be 
worshipped. 


6. Meanwhile, the robbers have not forgotten that some 

one knows their secret, and the suspicions of the chief 

: fall upon Ali Baba. The chief comes to Ali Baba’s 

HON house in the guise of a merchant, but Morgianna dis- 

covers that each of the jars on the supposed merchant’s 

mules contains aman. Although not in the original 

Arabic, it may be said that Morgianna is ‘‘wise to the 

[f . robbers and is giving some of them the eye.” An idea 

ee as occurring to her. 
4. Enter Ali Baba and Morgianna (Gertrude Messinger ). 
Morgianna is famed as a dancing. girl, but is aslave to the 
owner of the inn. Her master is cruel to her, and Ali Baba 
befriends her and helps her to escape. All of which is not 
strictly in accord with *‘ The Arabian Nights’’ version, but 
who cares ? 


@ big scene : the battle to the death between Ali Baba and the robber 12, Ali Baba, his hair slightly mussed and minus his turban, 
clef, The latter’s men ure now en casserole, although puts the finishing touch upon the robber chief, Morgianna, 
the robber chief doesn’t know it. of course, coming on for the final curtain. 


Movies From Film Fun’s Sereen 


DONT TRY 
TO SHOOT IT 
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\T ALWAYS 
COMES BACK 


BUT YOU 
MIGHT TRY 
THIS 


JEALOUS 
COMPETITOR 


GETTING RID OF A CAT: THERE ARE MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


Some Movie Statistics 


oe years I have been gathering facts and figures 
Regarding the moving picture business; 

I have seen every story ever filmed— 

From the time the first comic-opera policeman 
Chased the first booze-laden tramp, 

To the latest super-de-luxe releases of to-day. 

Here is the net result of my years of study, 
Succinctly set down for your edification. 


ar all the films which show the handsome city chap 
Promising the simple, but, oh, so beautiful country lass 
That he would make her a leading lady in six months, 

If she would only run away with him, ; 

Were laid out flat and then placed end to end, 

The resultant celluloid strip would stretch 

From Bangor, Maine, to Lundy’s Lane, 

And across to Paraguay. 


15, eek if the films which-show the vicious vampire 
Luring away the happily married man, 

Only to really fall in love with her victim, 

But finally give him up for his baby’s sake, 

Were piled one on top of the other, 

The celluloid column would surely reach 

The planet Mars, unless the stars 

Blocked up the right of way. 


F all the films which show the poor young man 
Arriving just in time to knock down the rich villain, 

_ Who is trying to kiss the ‘‘woiking goil’’ heroine 

Against her—will, 

Were stretched across the boundless ocean, 

They would form a bridge leading 

From Boston, Mass., to Valparaz, 

And across to Cochin-China. 


ND if the war films which show the rejected lover 
Saving the life of his successful rival, 
By lugging him back to the Red Cross heroine 
On his brave, manly, padded young shoulders, 
Were tied together and rolled out, ne ORE , 
The path of film thus made would extend AS OUR ALLI eS) PEE THEN 6 
From Film Fort Lee to the Zeider Zee, Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, according to the 
And thence to Asia Minor. London Tatler. 
—Michael Gross. 


The Balance of Power 
The Cat in the Bag “‘Why do the newspapers give so much space to the 
Visitor—Who’s the studio manager here? movies?’’ 
Props—Don’t tell anyone I said so, but it’s the star. ‘“‘They’re afraid the movies will supplant them, too.”’ 


THE EYES OF A VAMPIRE 
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Qualifying for Bachelor of Cinema 


By Warren Woodruff Lewis 


HERE is about to come a great and important 
change in the lives of the motion picture public, 
as, having grafted several thousand pretty pink 
and blue ribbons with diplomas rolled inside of 

them, last year’s crop of tender young bachelors of art, 
science and chiropody will please step aside for the Bache- 
lors of Cinema, class 1919. 

And why not? With doctors of letters and doctors of 
chiropody holding their own in the front ranks, there is no 
reason why movie fans can’t matriculate for a sheepskin. 
Even the engineer of a peanut stand gets a diploma, but 
disciples of the silent drama don’t get as much asa rain 
check. 

When the movie art was in its infancy, people were 
contented to sit quietly in their seats and watch the shad- 
ows flicker on the screen. It didn’t make any difference 
whether the hero used Shine-’em-Quick nail polish or 
cleaned his teeth with a whiskbroom, just so long as the 
movie had a beginning and anend. But the movies to- 
day cater to people who have had long years of training. 


THE SUBURBANITE AT THE CITY MOVIES 


They know all about the little golden-haired star and her 
family, even back three and four generations. When 
Charlie throws a pie, his audience knows instantly whether 
it is a peach or a cranberry. : 

About the time when a young man’s most cherished 
possession is a safety razor, he packs up his wardrobe and 
enters a foundry of knowledge. When he comes out, if he 
ever does, he leaves behind three or four carved-up desks, 
a couple of broken hearts and a bureau drawer full of 
empty bottles; but he’s a bachelor of something or other, 
and nothing else matters. 

After a while he gives up this degree and becomes 
something else. There are a lot of ex-bachelors struggling 
around who wish they could give up the something else 
and get their old degrees back. But it can’t be done. 

So far so good. This only goes to show how much 
time and study it takes (or doesn’t take) to become a bach- 
elor of laws or letters. It takes only four years to geta 
college degree, yet patrons of the cinema have been strug- 


(Continued on page 30) 


His Wife—John, I hate to miss the last train; but I’m dying to know who stole the heroine's jewels. 


Hubby—T’ll tell you what I'll do. 


Pll ask one of the ushers. 


miss, but the gainers of a wonderful pair of 
eyes, assets of which they are deeply sensible. 

““My eyes got me my first work in pic- 
tures,’’ said Miss Bara. ‘‘The director said 
they were unusual—well, that wasn’t the 
word he used,’’ she corrected herself smil- 
ingly. ‘‘He called them ‘crooked’; but they aren’t that— 
really !’’ 

“Do you think they symbolize the vampire type?’’ I 
asked, but Miss Bara shook her head emphatically. 

““No, indeed, I don’t,’’ she said. ‘‘They have come to 
be thought of in that way, but I don’t believe for 
a moment that I have ‘siren’s eyes.’ The vam- 
pire roles are very distasteful to me. I like the 
comedy parts or straight dramatic 
roles, but to the public I am always 
‘The Queen of Vampires,’ and my 
eyes are responsible for it.’’ 

Iinvaded the Mack Sennett studios. 

“‘Show me something in the way of distinctive fea- 
tures,’’ I said to the publicity man, in the same tone one 
asks for a spool of thread. 

“This way, please,’’ he answered, in floorwalker fash- 
ion, and led me over to one of the big stages where a large 
swimming pool occupied the center of an elaborate ‘‘set.’’ 

‘‘Take a look,’’ he invited. 

I took a couple of them—there were in- 
ducements a-plenty to take even more. The 
camera was aimed at the springboard, where, 
poised ready for graceful dives into the clear 
green pool, a dozen damsels in abbreviated 
bathing suits—the kind that commence 
late and end early—were waiting for the signal to ‘‘Go!”’ 

““There you are,’’ said the publicity man. ‘‘We make 
a specialty of the niftiest bathing beauties in pictures, and 
when we say we lead all other studios in this line, we have 
the figures to prove it!’’ 

Just then Ben Turpin ambled by, apparently in- 
tent on an inspection of the Klieglights to the right 
of the bathing beauties, but considering the peculiar- 
ities of Ben’s eyes and the attractions on the set, he 


Doug's Own Smale. 


Charlie’s Priceless Feet. 
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couldn’t have been looking at the lights— 
: intentionally. 

“Oh, that’s Ben Turpin!’’ I murmured, 
as he sped by. ‘“‘I’d know him anywhere by 
his eyes—and his neck.’’ 

He heard the remark and turned to grin 
at something in my general direction. ‘‘Me neck is an 
accident,’’ he said, ‘‘but me beauteous eyes is me trade- 
mark!’’ Then he went on to the swimming pool. 

When I spoke to Lillian Gish concerning individuality 
of feature, she surveyed me with a glint of humor in her 
Madonna-like eyes. 

“Well, I hate to admit it,’’ she said, ‘‘but my 
eyes and hair are like most everybody else’s.’’ 

I tried to refute this, but she plunged 


OFT my <m ON. 
So “The two things that no one else 
: has, though, are my funny nose and 
mouth!’’ And she turned her profile 
so that I could mark well one offending feature, and pursed 
her lips so that I could get a good look at the other. ‘‘My 
nose sort of sinks down in the middle,’’ she continued, 
““and-gets up courage at the end, and my mouth has a way 
of compressing itself that is very bad for ‘close-ups.’ Of 
course, they are all the nose and mouth I have, and maybe 
they are trade-marks — but I don’t think 
much of them.’’ 

If that is her real opinion, she is alone 
in it. The rest of us fans would be deso- 
lated without the ‘‘funny’’ Gish nose and 


Hayakawa’s Oriental Orbs. mouth. 


“Don’t leave out my trade-mark which 
I’ve spent years in acquiring,’’ begged ‘‘Smiling’’ Bill 
Parsons, as he removed his hat and exhibited to my 
gaze a shining dome destitute of hair. ‘‘Let the sweet 
girlish and curlish stars have their crinkly tresses—and 
worry about ’em!’’ he declaimed. ‘‘As for me, my bald 
ness will only increase as tempus fugits along, and the 
balder I am, the funnier it will be. That’s logic, isn’t it?’’ 
~ Tadmitted that it was. 

(Continued on page 30) 


ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S DRAWBACKS 
Motion picture actresses forced to wade to work during the rainy secson, 


The Cut-back 


By Miles Overholt 


MOVIE director was Percival Goof, 
Who’d shot everything that belongs under roof— 
A king on his throne, a wife in a hovel, 
An Indian palace, the subjects that grovel, 
Homes of the wealthy, 
5 Dens of the stealthy, 

Grand ladies, tramps and the lepers unhealthy, 
Parties and dances in homes of society,’ 
High-browish revels, yet ruled by propriety, 
Hoochie-ma-coochies and dens of iniquity, 

And thousands of ‘‘shots’’ of a boresome propinquity. 


ramen 


Outdoors was the same; 

Everything was so tame— 

He knew each ‘‘location’’ and called it by name: 
The hole in the rock that looked out on the ocean, 
And Indian camp, bands of reindeer in motion, ~ 

Camouflaged boats, 
Castles and moats, 
Battles and trenches, 
Lakes and park benches, 

Street cars and autos and riots and wenches. 
He’d shot everything that was mentioned in books, 
Deserts and rivers and cool, shady nooks— 

Till one fateful day 
His soul passed away, 

Left him flat on his back, though ’twas filled 

with elation, 

And started out seeking a brand-new ‘‘location.’’ 


Eight beautiful ladies 
At the front door of Hades 
Led Percival Goof inside; 
They showed him the sights 
*Neath the twink-a-ling lights, 
But their visitor only sighed. 
“‘Tt’s the same old bluff, the same old stuff,”’ 
Said he, with a saddened face; 
““There’s nothing new but a ‘type’ or two— 
Say, this is a h—— of a place!’’ 
In vain did they show him the devil’s throne, 
The torturing, white-hot ice-cream cone, 
The ice-water pitchers of molten glass, 
A peep at the sulphur shov’lers’ class, 
The pumpkin pie that was made of leather, 
And seventeen different kinds of weather. 
But to Percival Goof it was mild and tame— 
He’d been too long in the picture game. 
So they let him go to another clime, 
Where it was springtime nearly all the time. 
An angel took him in hand 
And led him about the land. 
He showed him the streets that were paved with gold, 
Where nothing was old 
Or hot 
Or cold; 
He saw contentment on every side, 
He saw cool lakes and whispering trees, 
And beautiful rivers, deep and wide, 
And blossoms blown on the gentle breeze. 
There were palaces grand 
On the glittering strand— 
But there wasn’t a thing in that heavenly home, 
From the gilded stairs to the golden gate, 
That a property man with a working dome 
Couldn’t easily duplicate. 


<< 
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The actorines round the bier of Goof shed many a tear 
for the dead; 
Not even the camera man held aloof—‘‘He can’t cuss 
me now,’’ he said. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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Then the leading woman let out a séreech 
That was heard clear down to the high-priced beach. 
For the ‘‘corpse’’ arose 
And donned his clothes, 
And yelled at the group to get busy; 
He’d thought of a spot 
That hadn’t been ‘‘shot,’’ 
So, leaping aboard his tin lizzie, 
He led the way 
To a field of hay 
In which no maiden was raking that day; 
And he filmed a cliff in the broad daylight 
On which no fighters were staging a fight; 
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And a villain’s face was his next big bet | 
In which there wasn’t a cigarette; 
But following that was the greatest test— 
A woman with nary a heaving breast! 


Then the restless ghost of Percival Goof 
Took up the hoof, 
Fled through the roof, 
With a couple of grunts and an “*Uuh’’ and an ‘‘Oof!’’ 
But the frown that made ugly the movie director 
Had quite disappeared from his facial sector. 


Which shows us, dear children, if we can afford 
Original thoughts, we will get our reward! 


UN, 
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SIMPLY A BAD ACTOR 


The lady —How did you come to be thrown out of employment ? 
The thespian—’Tis a sad but soon-told tale, madam. An ape-like audience threw ancient eggs at muh; 


a mangy and mercenary theatrical manager threw muh down a flight of stairs; a dull-witted movie 
director threw muh out into the street; and a twice-cursed taxicab threw muh twenty feet. Thus it 


was lady. 
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‘Common Cause” Features Both Love and War 


VITAGRAPH Z A 1. At a Sete, Palmer has 2. Helene puts out the 
discovered Wadsworth flame symbolic of the 
kissing his wife’s hand. | love that failed. 


By Way of Explanation 


The names of Edward Wadsworth and 
Helene, the wife of Orrin Palmer, have 
long been associated by gossip. Palmer 
leaves, and unbeknown to his wife, sails 
for France as acaptain of marines. He- 
lene (Sylvia Breamer) is infatuated with 
Wadsworth, but tells him that their 
‘“petty love’’ should be forgotten in the 
war crisis, so he, too, enlists, and He- 
lene goes as a nurse. The trio do not 
meet again until the fight at Chateau- 
Thierry. Wadsworth is wounded, and 
Palmer rescues him. Helene, in the 
clutches of a Hun general, is saved by 
two little French refugees. The wounded 
Wadsworth tells Helene that her husband 
still loves her, and that she must return 
to him, ‘‘as the pure flame of war has 


3. She throws herself into war seiv- burned all the dross from their lives.’’ 4. At Chateau-Thierry, Palmer 
ice. The Red Cross auction. brings in Wadsworth, wounded. 


§. Cured of her infatuation for Wadsworth, and at the 6. The war unites them again in happiness, together with 
latter’s urging, Helene returns to her husband. the little French refugees who saved Helene’s life. 
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SESSUE 

HAYAKAWA 
Cannibals of the South Seas — - - - - December 15, 1918 
Billie Rhodes “Girl of My Dreams”’ December 22, 1918 
Henry B. Walthall “And a Still Small Voice’ December 29, 1918 
Bessie Barriscale “All of a Sudden Norma’”’ January 5, 1919 
William Desmond  “‘Life’s a Funny Proposition” January 12, 1919 
Sessue Hayakawa ‘Bonds of Honor” January 19, 1919 


Released by ROBERTSON — COLE 


EXHIBITORS MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION nies ne. 
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WHAT WAS ON HER MIND AS SHE WATCHED THE MOVIES 


The Power 


BX HODA CALVERT’S face was livid with passion. Her 
eyes gleamed like baleful stars before which all 
men involuntarily quailed. . ° 

“Answer me!’’ she screamed, clutching the deep crim- 
son passion roses from her corsage and trampling them 
ruthlessly at her feet. ‘‘Will you do it?’’ 

Roland Parke drew nearer to her, but the girl turned 
her beautiful, wilful face toward him with an imperious 
gesture. 

“Do not come a step nearer unless you consent,’’ she 
cried bitterly. ‘‘Unless you will do as I wish, I shall 
never see you again! You shall rue the day that you was 
born !’’ 

Roland Parke knew but too well that the girl would 
keep her word. No power could stay the current of her 


of Thespia 


ungovernable self-will. No human being could hold in 
subjection the fierce, untamed temper of the beautiful 


tyrant. 

_With a sigh he dug up a dime and they passed into the 
moving picture parlor, where she wished to see if the 
scales of mercy and justice were still evenly balanced. 


Proof 


“‘Do you believe the motion pictures are improving?’’ 
““Well, every press agent declares that his star’s latest 
picture is the best she or he has ever done.’’ 


- Anxious To Please 


“*Time and tide wait for no man.’’ 
“T’ll bet they’d do it for a movie director.”’ 
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How I Teach Piano 


To More Persons Than Were 
Ever Taught by One Man Before 


I make good players of them in quarter the usual time, 
at guarter the usual cost, and all by 
correspondence. 


‘“Impossible !’’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, 
until today many hundreds of men and women are study- 
ing with me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the 
Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or 
organ who obtained their entive training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost andeffort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 


instruction. 
Quinn-dex is 
operated eas- 


ily and simply by hand, and even a child can successfully 
use it. Jt contains 684 separate pictures. Quinn-dex is fully 
explained in my free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Or- 
gan.’’ Write today. 


The old way of studying with a so-called “private teacher’ by the 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch by 
Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


oral or “‘spoken’’ method is rapidly being discarded, and anybody can 
see why. If you want a teacher ‘all to yourself’’ and can afford only $1 
to $5 a lesson, it goes without saying that you can obtain only third- 
rate instruction. No true authority could give you his entire, exclusive 
attention for so small a fee. Furthermore, by the old-fashioned oral 
method, at least half your “‘private teacher’s” time is absolutely thrown 
away in giving you routine instructions about clef signs, measure bars, 
sharps, flats, the value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which are neces- 
savily the same for all students and could just as easily be put into 
writing. Of course you can’t remember a quarter of what he tells you, 
so most of your next lesson is taken up going over the same material 
again. This truly sinful waste is entirely done away with by my 
WRITTEN METHOD. Your routine instructions are all in writing for 
reference any time, day ornight. Nothing is forgotten nor needlessly 
repeated. You obtain as much of my time as you really need, and 
every minute of it is devoted to your real gwidance, and not to routine 
instructions. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were studying by the oral. method—yet my lessons cost 
you only 43 cents each—and they include all the many recent develop- 
ments in scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others. Even for the wealth- 
iest student, there is nothing better at any price. You may be cer- 
tain that your progress is at all times in accord with the best musical 


you of the surprising results they ob- 
tained by my scientific method. Write 
for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How 
to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 

You learn faster, not because any- 
thing is omitted, but because you use 
every possible scientific assistance— 
many of which are entirely unknown to 
the average teacher. My patented in- 
vention the COLOROTONE sweeps 
away playing difficulties that have ~ 
troubled students for generations. By 
its use, Transposition— usually a 
“nightmare’’ to students— becomes 
easy and fascinating. Itenables you, 
in your third lesson, to play an inter- 
esting piece not only in the original 


key, but in all other keys as well. 
This one fact saves you months of 
valuable time. The COLOROTONE 
is patented and cannot be used by any 
other teacher or conservatory. 

With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
*““movie.’’ It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers 
move, as Clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen, You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s fin- 
ger movements from your MEMORY 
—which naturally cannot be always 
accurate. Instead, you have the cor- 
rect models vight before your eyes during 
every minute of practise. You follow 
them minutely and exactly without 
any chance of error or misunderstand- 
ing. Without Quinn-dex much of your 
time (and your teacher’s time) would 
be devoted to correcting bad habits 
acquired through faulty practise. 
This discourages more students and 
wastes more tine than any other sin- 
Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. You 


gle factor. 
cannot obtain anything like Quinn-dex except from me. 
Moving pictures have never before been applied to piano 


thought of the present day, and this makes all the difference in the 


world. 


Investigate Without Cost—Special Offer 


My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators 
who certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for 


beginners, or ex- 
perienced play- 
ers, from 14 to 
over 60 years of 
age. Your prog- 
ress is rapidly or 
slowly as you 
wish, in spare 
time at home. All 
necessary music 
is included free 
and becomes 
your property. 
Diploma and de- 
gree granted. 
The tuition fee is 
now, for a short 
time, cut exactly 
in half, on ac- 
count of our 
Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Of- 
fer. Investigate 
without cost or 
obligation. Write 
today, using 
postcard, letter 
or Free Book Cou- 
pon for my 64 
page free book, 

How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.”’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio ZN Social Union Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 
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FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio ZN, 

Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ““How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ and full particulars 
of your Course and special reduced Tuition Offer. 
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Helps put vim and renewed energy! 
into the veins of the weak, run-down, 
pale and nervous. Often increases their 
strength in two weeks’ time. If people 
would only take Nuxated Iron when they 
feel weak or run-down there are thousands 
who might readily build up their red blood 
corpuscles and increase their physical \ 
energy. Nuxated Iron is now being used 
by over three million people annually. Sa- 
tisfaction guaranteed or moriey refunded. 
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4Neiee Thrower 
‘3 Learn to throw your voice into 
a trunk, under the bed, out in 
I the hallor anywhere. Lots of 
KK“ FUN fooling the Teacher, Jani- 
tor, Policeman or Friends. The 
Y VENTRILO is a little instru- 
v Ment that fits into the mouth 
: out of sight. Anyone can use it. 
\ a Never Fails! A 382 page book on 
; % VENTRILOOUISM sent with 
the Ventrilo for 10c and 2c postage. 


1 Kaitser’s Dream. 


‘Will make you scream, given with the 
mfS above, Also large catalogue. 
OYAL NOV. CO., Box 124 South Norwalk, Conn, 
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Submit your Song-Poems NOW for free examination and advice. 
We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 
certificate GUARANTEE- 
ING you satisfac. 
tion. 


A 
Postal 
Card brings 
you 8 copy of our 
Free Booklet which 
tells you who we are, ex- 
plains our methods and con 
tains valuable information ani 
instructions. This is your opporté 
unity to learn the truth regarding the Song+ 
writing profession from a reliable and successful concerns 


Big demand. Ss 
LAL PRT LES pesutifar Rines & REE. SSSS 
INGO COMPANY DEPT. 860, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


$—Old Coins Wanted—$ 


$4.25 EACH paid for U.S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins dated before 1910. 
Send TEN cents at once for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 26, LE ROY,N. Y. 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating. Pa- 
stel Crayon Portraits and 
Fashions. By Mail or Lo- 
cal Classes. Write for 
terms and list of successful 
students, Associnted Art Stndios, 4-A Flatiron Building, New York 


Qualifying for Bachelor of 
Cinema 


(Continued from page 20) 
gling for twenty years with nobody pay- 
ing any attention to them as yet. 

And there’s a spirit of honesty in the 
study of motion pictures that doesn’t 
obtain in our most exclusive colleges. 
Any student who has had a hard night 
on the street is glad to crib a few lines 
from his neighbor the next morning, 
but the cinema fan grits his teeth and 
clinches his fist if a student in the row 
ahead whispers a little information to 
his friend in the next seat. Such hon- 
esty should never go unrewarded, but 
it does. Alas and alack, the producer 
and exhibitor alike will soon face the 
necessity of creating degrees for his 
patrons. 

Something has got to be done, and 
without any further delay. Fancy a 
person having devoted ten years to the 
movies still sneaking around without 
any degree. Here’s a man who can 
tell how many mustaches Mack Sennett 
wears out in a week, and how long it 
takes Olive Bell to massage her nose in 
the morning; but what do they get for 
knowing all this? Nothing. 

It would be different if the people 
who support the movies didn’t know 
anything about them, but there are very 
few cases where they don’t know more 
than the producer and exhibitor com- 
bined. Take anybody out of the audi- 
ence—pick ’em at random—and they’I1 
tell you right away what’s wrong with 
the film. Reward ’em, Mr. Producer! 
Reward ’em! 

What kind of adegree? Well, that’s 
for you to decide, but Bachelor of Cin- 
ema, C. O. D., sounds pretty good to 
me. 


Traits and Trade-marks 
(Continued from page 23) ; 

Of course, there’s only one Haya- 
kawa, and only one pair of slanting 
Oriental eyes to convey, from the 
screen, every emotion from love to bit- 
terest hate without the movement of a 
facial muscle. Some stars acquire 
their trade-marks; he was born with 
his. 

When I approached the Fairbanks 
studio, I had some benighted idea of 
sitting tete-a-tete with Doug for a nice, 
quiet interview! Perish the thought! 
I caught him in the act of darting from 
the publicity office to hisdressing-room, 

(Continued on page 82) 


THE 


RESURRECTONE 


TRADE MMARK REGISTERED 


Get Rid of that Nasal 
Twang on YOUR 
Phonograph 
This remarkable repro- 
ducer gives sounds their 
Proper expression and 
rhythm. Its naturalness- 
and warmth of color makes 
the sound a true “‘resur- 
rection’’ of the original. 
Applicable to any machine. , 
==. You'll be delighted with 
it. Send $10 if nickel plated, or $12 50 if gold plated, 
and the RESURRECTONE will be sent postage paid. 
State make of instrument Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


HOFFAY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 11. 3 W. 29th St., New York City 


DON’T YOU LIKE] 
p My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 

LASHNEEN, a hair food, applied 

once each day, will absolutely pro- 

duce thick and long eyebrows and eye- 

lashes. Easy to apply—sure in results 
Tashneen is an Orientalformula. Onebox 

is all you will need. Not sold at druggists. 
Mailed on receipt of 25c coin and 2c postage 
TASHINEEN COMPANY, Dept. 25, Philadelphia 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head. 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
eS it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
* #3)! Cannot beseen whenworn. Easy to put 
in, easy to takeout. Are *‘Unseen Come 
ous ACHE a Deron Wveateton BEC ee ane 

- sworn emen 

myhearing,  A.O. LEONARD.’ 


Suite 351 705th Ave., N. Y. City 


NEW SCIENTIFIC. 
t A f 


Nil) 


APPT yNS 


seven ony-BIG F 
» SILVER ONLY UN Se 
BoYsS You apparently see thru Clothes, Wood, 
Stone, any object. See Bones in Flesh, 


A magic trick novelty FREE with each °X-Ray.’’ 
MARVEL MFG. CO., Dept. 45, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


"POPULARITY. See 
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If you play quaint, dreamy Hawai- < 


Fx ian music or latest songs on the 
i \\ Ukulele you will he wanted every- Fa Nad 
: where. We teach by mail 20 7 
| simple lessons; give youfreea /f& q 


genuine Hawaiian Ukulele, = [ 


music, everything —no ex- 


tras, Ask us to send the story 
of Hawaiian music. You 
will love it. No obligation 
—absolutely free. 
The Hawaiian Institute of Music, 1409 B’way, Suite 1202, N. Y. 0. 
Stamps for sale at post of- 


\ 9. ° fices, banks, department 
stores, and a multitude of 
\ ’ .S.S. 


other places. Look for the 
letters . .. 

Photoplays = Stories - Poems - Songs 
Ambitious Writers of Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 


Songs. Send to-day for new catalog of helpful sug- 
gestions. Atlas Publishing Co., D-543, Cincinnati, O. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We revise poems, write music and guarantee to se- 
cure publication. Submit poems on any subject 
BROADWAY STUDIOS,106D Fitzgerald Building, 
Broadway at 48d Street, New York. 


FRE 
WRITERS 


A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address Writers’ 
Service, Dept. 28. Auburn.N.Y, 
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LAUGHS! LAUGHS! 


ERE they are! Your favorite Fun Makers in their most characteristic 

roles—from the uproarious, side-splitting antics of ‘‘Fatty,’’ Roscoe 

Arbuckle, and ‘‘ Walrus,’’ Chester Conklin, to the exquisite comedy of Mary 
Pickford and Marguerite Clark. You’ll see them all in 


FILM FLASHES 


A big book brimful andrunningover withLaughs. Whenever you have a fit 
of the blues, a few minutes with FILM FLASHES will make you forget your 
troubles and generate a new zest for life. It’s all good, wholesome American 
humor mingled with the most entertaining gossip about the screen favorites 
themselves. Linda A. Griffith (Mrs. D. W. Griffith) tells about the early 
struggles of many Motion Picture Stars who now scintillate brilliantly on 
princely salaries, but who were glad enough to work for $3.00 per in the days 
of the “‘Old Biograph,”’ as it is affectionately called by the screen people who 
began their climb to dizzy heights in its studios. 

Lots of intimate secrets about film folks are revealed in such chapters as 
“*On the Side Lines with the Director,’’ ‘‘A Vampire Off Guard,’’ ‘‘How to 
Become a Moving Picture Actress,’’ ‘‘The Making of a Comedy,”’ ‘‘ Film- 
ville Portraits.’’ Douglas Fairbanks takes you into his confidence about his 
mountainous mail, with several characteristic letters; Bessie Barrascale discourses about stock raising; Blanche Sweet 
tells of the joys of chicken farming and of her ‘darling pigs,’’ and Marguerite Clark has a word or two to say in favor 
of the simple life. 

A very human, likable lot you'll find these moving picture artists, and FILM FLASHES furnishes just the sort of back- 
ground that will make you enjoy their work all the more when you see them on the screen. 
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A FEW OF MANY 
INTERESTING 
STORIES 


How Mary Pickford got 
her First Raise in 
Salary. 

A Day with Vivian Mar- 
tin. 

Kissing Rules in the Mov- 
ies. 

The Man who never saw a 
Moving Picture. 

The Best Laugh in the 
Pictures. 

“Shooting” the Thrills 

with Helen Holmes. 

When Movie-Actor-itis 
Breaks Out. 

In Search of Types. 
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SOME OF THE MANY STARS YOU’LL MEET IN FILM FLASHES 
Mary Pickford Chester Conklin Florence Brady Lillian Walker Helen Gibson Pearl White Edith Storey 
Mary Miles Minter Marie Shotwell Max Linder Douglas Fairbanks Anna Little Ethel Teare Jane Grey 
William S. Hart June Caprice ' Dorothy Kelly Kathryn Williams Gladys Brockwell Ann Pennington Mary Maurice 
Hughey Mack Bessie Love Norma Talmadge Bessie Barrascale E. A. Sothern Anita Stewart Fanny Ward 
Marguerite Clark Bobby Connolly Mabel Normand Gladys Hulette Dorothy Dalton Blanche Sweet William Farnum 
Vivian Martin Anita King Victor Moore Clara Williams Helen Holmes Rita Jolivet Ann Murdock 
Roscoe Arbuckle Marie Doro Lenore Ulrich Virginia Pearson Louise Huff Flora Finch 


HUNDREDS OF PICTURES USE THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


FILM FLASHES is a big attractive volume, size 10 7-8 x 8 1-8 inches. It =n 
is printed on a super paper in large clear type, and is bound in art covers 
with an appropriate design. Hundreds of pictures, both portraits and 
scenes, make it a permanent and valuable record reflecting the personality 
and work of those who have made motion pictures what they are to-day. 


SEND ONLY $1.00—BUT SEND IT NOW 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $1.00 for which send me 2 copy of FILM 
FLASHES, charges prepaid. 


INSANE Sic/sfcfarateteyeiciaeaeoverecesePatete eke stale’ 6 eos elo) close lavas sjareio Valois coocccce 
and get this Mirth Provoking Book before the small supply is exhausted. 
You could not invest a dollar for entertainment to better advantage—WE A 
PREPAY DELIVERY CHARGES—AND REFUND YOUR MONEY DRESS wa eee ei elicits nelnieil slats eames atin an ateiere aieiste 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 
= GEN; podonacco dean oso ssocqna aes DOSY NW OhG codes cand eiogoons 
Mittin nnn = 
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Traits and Trade-marks | 
Continued from page 30) 
a few doors down the line, a bunch of 
telegrams in his hand. 

“Would you tell me’’—I commenced 
breathlessly, and as he dashed by I 
caught fragments of sentences thrown 
over his shoulder. ; 

“‘Sure—anything—to-morrow! Just 
now—war work—you know how ’tis!’’ 
And he disappeared inside. 


Bennie Ziedman, Doug’s pocket- 
edition press agent, came to the rescue. 
“‘Doug’s trade-mark?’’ he echoed. 


YOu HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? YOUR NOSES 


BEFORE AFTER 


N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance is an | Permit no one tosce you looking otherwise; it will injure your 
absolute necessity if you expect to make the most out of | welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
life. Not only should you wish to appear as attractive as | failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate 

Possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well | destiny? My new Nose-Shaper, ‘“‘Travos,’? (Model 24) cor- 
worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judg- | rects now ill-shaped noses without opevation, quickly, safely 
ing you greatly, if not wholly, by your ‘“‘lools,”’ therefore it | and permanently. Is pleasant and does not interfere with 
pays to ‘look your best’’ at all times. one’s daily occupation, being worn at night, 


“Oh, you know—pep, zip, punch, any 
old thing that’s lively.’’ 

Just then Doug opened his door. 

“You aren’t sore, are you?’’ he called 
tome. “Come out again to-morrow— 
please !’’ And before the door closed 
again, I got a good, satisfying look at 
‘the Fairbanks trade-mark — his big, 
wholesome, friendly, all-out-of-doors 
SMILE! 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1121 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


tHese FREE@ 


Secret Locket and Neck Chain, Pendant 
and Neck Chain, imitation Wrist Watch 
with adjustable leather strap and buckle and thiese 
Four lovely Rings. ALL Given FREE to 
anyone for selling only 12 of our Jew elry Novelties § 
at 10ceach. Fresh from factory. Be in fashion. 
E. K. Dale Mfg. Co., Providence, R.1 


A creme | ——SEX KNOWLEDGE 
Genuine Eastman Kodak Co. Film Camera. 


Automatic shutter for on eposureyand 

Soe et ante Raat a ougeures: vom: || A 276 page Mustrated book which gives all 
enuine aaetman exec, it won't coctyou the sex information you should have—in a 

Senin eigive)itheser cameras wholesome and clean way. Sent Brena in 

plain wrapper, for $1.00. MODERN BOOK 

Dept. 1702, 32 Union Square, New York rere 


The Funniest Man in the 
Movies 


(Continued from page 10) 


for selling 20 packages of Bingo Perfumed 
| $a Jroning Wax at 10c each. pibasy to sell, |- 
y Ordertoday. Send no Mo 


And this wistful-eyed, aging man was 
~~ Bingo Ce. Dept. 861, Binghamton, N.Y. 


a maker of world-wide laughter! We 
reached for our hat; it was time to go 
““As an artist, have you no unrealized 
ambition?’’ we chanced in parting. 
The wistful eyes glowed. 
“Thave, yes,’ said the veteran; ‘‘but 
don’t get me started on it. It is my 
crowning dream. I’m sick of comedy; 


I want to get into the legitimate.’’ 
“The legitimate? ’’ 
“Yes; to introduce the pie in Shake- 
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The “Letters of a Self-Made Failure” 


ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were quoted by more than 200 pub- 
lications. If you sit in ‘‘the driver’s seat,’’ or merely plod along beside the 
wagon, whether you are a success or think yourself a failure, you will find 
this book full of hope, help and the right kind of inspiration. 


If you believe that it is more important to know why ten thousand’ fail 
rather than why one man succeeds, read this book. The Letters are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible humor, and they impart a 
system of quaint philosophy that will appeal to everyone regardless of age, 
sex or Station. Price $1.00. 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue Dept. FF2 New York 


speare. I knowI could popularize him. 

Falstaff, the Taming of the Shrew, the 

fight between Macduff and Macbeth, 

Hamlet’s soliloquy with a pie instead 
- of a skull—the possibilities are limit- 

less. Do you happen to know anyone 

with a little money?”’ 

We didn’t. 
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= C000 ooo Presumption 

: : . ? ““That movie comedian has got a lot 
: This amusing picture in full of gall.” 

: colors, 9 x 12, mounted on a De ayaa 

z heavy mat ready for the frame ““He wanted me to write an insurance 
: : ; . 3 policy on his life.’’ 

: will be sent postpaid for 

: twenty-five cents. Absolute Necessity 

E : Director—This comedy script won’t 
i Judge Art Print Department HO: pnw ; 

E 225 Fifth Avenue New York City E Scenario Wier NY, nou rf 

: pr Sel : Director—There isn’t a bathing 
Fama sua an inva Ge MLPA ERRRGL RRR TTR eT beach scene in it. 
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Making a Dollar Go Some 


jo Bese admires an attractive picture. 
And here’s an opportunity to get five attrac- 
tive pictures for an exceptionally low price. Judge 
readers all know what fine works of art adorned 
the front covers of ““The Happy Medium”’ during 
the past year, and so do many others. 


The five pictures here illustrated are 
all full color reproductions, are 
mounted on heavy mats, size 11 x 14 
inches, ready for framing, and make 
excellent wall decorations for the 
home, den,  club- 
room, bungalow or 
camp. 


Why not surprise 
the home-coming 
soldier by decorat- 


A Tribute From France 


The regular 
yrice of these 
ut prints is eae 
twenty-five /——= 
cents a copy. 

We are offering this assort- es 
Meaeot five different | === 


lever subjects for $1.00. ee ee iy tee of ae 
You will have to make appropriate 


rour dollar go some to get a better 
yargain. 


just fill your name and address in 
he coupon below, pin a bill, money 
der or stamps to it and upon receipt 
of same we will forward to you, post- 
ge paid, the complete assortment. 


puch es! 
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Petticoats and Pants 


Art P rint Department, ( Judge Art Print Department, F.F.2-19 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


JUDGE j New York City 


j Please send me the assortment of five art 
The Happy Medium 
225 Fifth wene IN ATTY ita et save (owen Rep Poneto TeN Rede sev seayssett ele se. audeoiaeeis 
i 


prints, for which I enclose $1.00. 


i ING ATeSS schist eee sane p RT Sa Ale Suc ole ““Good-Bye, Old Pal!’’ 7 
New York City 


Play By Note 
Piano | Ukelele 
Organ Saxophone 
Violin Tenor 
Cornet Banjo 
Guitar —_| Hawaiian 
Banjo | Steel 
Mandolin Gite 
Harp 
Trombone | 
Clarinet 
Piccolo 


© -LEARN MUSIC 
“gm AT HOME! 


Music no longer difficult! . New plan makes it easy to learn b 
home study. Positively easier than with private teacher 
Faster progress. You will be able to play your favorite in 
strument in a few short months. Read the letters in our free 
book. More than 200,000 men, women and children have 
learned by our method. You, too, can learn. We give you al 
lessons free. Write for particulars. 


LESSON S FREE_ "ts cop 20 


We want to have one pupil in each locality at once to help | Music Lessons 
advertise our home study method. Fora short time, therefore, we offer our | in ice nas Home 
marvelous lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and sheet music—which By Mail 

is small. Beginners or advanced pupils. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Book 


Mail coupon or postal for free book telling how we teach by mail. Act quick, 
while offer of free lessons is open. Write to-day—NOW. 


| Harmony and 
Composition 
Sight Singing 


Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


322 BRUNSWICK BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


